There has been a good deal of 
misunderstanding concerning the 
purpose of Gov’t-insured loans for 
small business. F RAYMOND PETER- 
SON, pres of American Bankers 
Ass’n, last wk criticized this pro- 
gram on basis that small sound 
business is currently getting all the 
credit it needs. This is true so far 
as current requirements are con- 
cerned, but the basic idea is to 
provide funds for working capital 
and expansion. In other words, the 
commercial bank, protected ody 
Gov’t insurance, will assume the 
role which investment bankers 
commonly play for larger enter- 
prise. Limit on loans is $25,009, 
with up to 5 yrs to repay. It is 
proposed that Gov’t insure up to 
80%. First loans under the pro- 
gram may be made by late Fall. 

Administration has been com- 
plaining for a long time that busi- 
ness isn’t expanding rapidly enough 
te absorb increasing labor forces. 
This is perfectly true; unemploy- 
ment figures prove it. (Record 
number on payrolls, but still over 
four million jobless). In answer to 
this compiaint, business leaders as- 
sert they can’t accumulate surplus 
for normal growth under present 
conditions, particularly in view of 
prevailing tax structure. Whether 
this plan is destined to prove at 
least a partial solution will depend 
largely upon’ the attitude of bank- 
ers and the business men who are 
logical beneficiaries. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


TRYGVE LIE, UN Sec’y Gen’, re- 
turning from a “save the UN” 
mission: “The leaders in all 4 
capitals — Washington, London, 
Paris, and Moscow—want peace 
and were talking about it, and 
that gives me hope.” 1-Q 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, British 
statesman: “Great events are hap- 
pening, and we must not allow 
the ceaseless clack and clatter 
which is characteristic of our age 
to turn our minds from them.” 2-Q 

Adm’1 WM F HALtLsey, wartime 
comdr, 3rd Pacific Fleet: “I decry 
the use of force for settling ques- 
tions between nations. However, 
there are conditions worse than 
war, and we must be prepared to 
combat them, with force, if neces- 
sary.” 3-Q 

BERNARD BARUCH, elder statesman: 
“These are the yrs of decision, 
which we now are passing thru. 
Yet Washington today is the capi- 
tal of indecision.” 4-Q 


Oscak R Ewinc, Fed’l Security 
Administrator: “In the richest of 
all nations it is embarrassing to 
have to make a nat’l goal out of 
the fact that children must have 
decent schoolhouses.” 5-Q 


Gen J LawTON COLLINS, Army 
Chief of Staff: “The great dilemma 
of our nation today is how much 
we can spend during these critical 
yrs on defense without courting 
economic disaster, and how little 
we can afford to spend without 
courting military disaster.” 6-Q 

Col Geo FerenpmMan, former Ger- 
man officer, just released from 
Russian prison camp: “If there’s not 
enough to eat Russian peasants are 


told: “That is America’s fault.’ If 
the crops are not good that, too, 
is ‘America’s fault. Day by day 
the Russian people are schooled 
to think only in terms of enmity 
against America.” 7-Q 

Jacos S PoTorsky, pres, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers: “Labor 
has a stake in world affairs and 
should participate in the determi- 
nation of for’gn policy before it 
is made and not after.” 8-Q 

Dr BETHAL SALOMoNs, in debate 
before British Medical Ass’n on 
topic “Are Husbands Necessary?”: 
“I know of many women who would 
like to have babies but don’t want 
a man knocking about the 
house.” 9-Q 


Rear Adm Morton D WILLCuTTs, 
head of Nat’l Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md, declaring every city 
should have highly organized ci- 
vilian defense program: - “Civilian 
defense will require more than 
victory gardens.” 10-Q 


“ ” 


Very Rev Dr HEWLETT JOHNSON, 
“Red Dean of Canterbury,” after 
rocks, eggs and vegetables were 
thrown at him during his cur- 
rent Canadian tour: “These are 
just the birth pangs of a new 
world for peace.” 11-Q 
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ADAPTABILITY—1 


An Englishman, a Norwegian 
and an American were asked what 
they’d do if a great tidal wave 
threatened to engulf the country. 
The Englishman said that he 
would protest it in a letter to his 
newspaper. The Norwegian said 
he’d want some time to think it 
over. The American said that he 
would learn to live under water!— 
Norwegian American. 


ANGER—2 

It wouldn't hurt so much to 
become angry except that, for some 
reason, anger makes your mouth 
work faster than your mind.— 
Construction Digest. 


ART—3 

It is a paradox that only slaves 
to art become its masters.—Sam- 
leren. (Copenhagen) 


BOOKS—4 

In '39, the French newspaper 
Le Matin, offered a prize of 10,000 
francs to whoever could write the 
shortest complete book. The prize 
was won by a Yugoslav journalist, 
who submitted a 4-page effusion, 
entitled “Who Rules the World?” 
which contained the one word 
“Money”!—Times Pictorial. 


MAXWELL DrokKE, Publisher 


Aten. 
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BUSINES S—Judgment—5 

I'd never accept a business part- 
ner until I met his wife; she’d 
have to be pretty or I wouldn't 
respect his judgment. — Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


CAPITALISM—6 

In America the word capitalism 
may call forth images of poor but 
honest boys scaling the Wall St 
heights and then turning into wise, 
well-barbered men of distinction 
who serve superior highballs. In 
Europe the word often has less 
pleasant associations — long hrs, 
low pay, exploitation and indus- 
trial serfdom.—Commonweal. 


CENSORSHIP—7 

In Hungary they all listen to 
for’gn radio broadcasts. So far 
there is no law against it, but 
for all that one dare not to do it 
too openly. 

A countryman came into Buda- 
pest in the evening, stopped a 
policeman and asked the time. 
The policeman, without looking at 
his watch,‘ glanced up at a lock 
of flats and said: “About half- 
past 8.” 

“Marvellous,” said the peasant, 
“how do you know that?” 

“Well,” said the policeman, 
“they’ve all closed their windows 
so the London program. must be 


coming on.” — Montreal (Canada) 
Star. 
CHARACTER—8 


Character is what you are— 
reputation is what you get caught 
at.—Gilcrafter, hm, Gilbert Paper 
Company. 


CHARITY—Justice—9 

Justice forbids us to use slander 
or libel. Charity goes still further: 
it orders us to defend absent 
persons against slander or libel.— 
L’Etoile, French daily, Lowell, Mass. 


_(QuorTe translation) 


CHILDREN—Understanding—10 

A father, whose son had chosen 
to go into forestry instead of law, 
declared, “I loved that boy, but 


Lucy Hrrrte Jackson, Editor 


there’s a callous streak in him 
somewhere. The fact that he has 
disappointed me in my old age 
means nothing to him.”—Bonaro 
W OVERSTREET, “When Fear Pre- 
tends to be Love,” Nat’l Parent- 
Teacher, 5-’50. 


COMMUNISM—11 

It May serve as a warning to all 
pinks to note that behind the Iron 
Curtain it is the weak Reds that 
are the Ist to fade—Sidney (Neb) 
Telegraph. 


DEFENSE—Civilian—12 

A newly-appointed civilian de- 
fense director of a state adjoining 
N Y was asked what measures 
were contemplated for helping 
Greater New York in case of an 
emergency. 

He shrugged. “Well, after all,” 
he said, “don’t you think we have 
to consider New York expendable?” 
—MICHAEL AMRINE, “Get Ready!” 
Argosy, 6-’50. 


DEBT—Nat’l—13 

Our nat’l debt has risen to $256 
billion and is increasing rapidly. 
It is gravely dangerous. Millions 
of people must spend yrs of unre- 
warded hard work to pay for it. 

In fact, 1 million people, earn- 
ing $50 a wk would have to work 
100 yrs and turn over their total 
income to liquidate it if the gov't 
were, tomorrow, to end forever its 
deficit spending—Dr Gero S BEN- 
SON, pres, Harding College, Labor 
Union. 


DISCIPLINE—14 

It is harder to take back a privi- 
lege already granted than to re- 
fuse a new one—Conf Bd Mgt 
Record. 


ECONOMY—15 

An ancient King, troubled by his 
people’s economic woes and con- 
fused by the conflicting theories 
and counsel of his economists. 
commanded that a short, simple 
text om economics be prepared. 
After many mo’s, the economists 
brought many vol’s replete with 
charts and graphs. 


W. K. Green, Business Manag 
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In fury, the King banished half 
of them and again demanded a 
text he could understand. One af- 


ter another they made reports that , 


went over his head, and one after 
another they went into exile. 

~ In fear and trembling, the one 
remaining economist quavered, 
“Your Majesty, I have reduced 
this subject of economics to a 
single sentence. In 9 words is dis- 
tilled all the wisdom of the eco- 
nomists who once practiced in 
your realm:—There is no such 
thing as a free lunch!—Wm J 
Casey, chmn, Bd of Editors, Re- 
search Inst of America, Steelways. 


They say... 

The U S Office of Education 
directory lists some 1,800 col- 
leges and univ’s as against 1,700 
a yr ago. An est’d 75 will be 
added before the end of this 
yr—a record for this or any 
other nation . . . Chicago News 
correspondent reported that the 
Romanian Communist organ 
Scantea made quite a stir re- 
cently when it front-paged an 
article on the “criminal Stalin 
plan.” What the newspaper real- 
ly intended was the “quinquinal 
Stalin plan’—but in Romanian 
the 2 words differ by just 1 let- 
ter. Five printers arrested and 
questioned—all 5 admitted they 
were guilty . .. Citizens Comm 
for the Hoover Report figured 
that fed’l taxes have gone up 
5,849% in the last 37 yrs... 
Recent Gallup poll showed only 
39% of U S adults attend church 
on an average Sunday... 


EDUCATION—16 

If we had a special course for 
every cause called for by popular 
demand, Johnnie would not get 
out of high school in time to cele- 
brate his 30th birthday—kKarTIE SuE 
Ecuots, Jnl of Fla Education Ass’n. 


EXAMPLE—17 

A good example is like a bell 
that calls many to church.—Danish 
proverb. 


FAITHFULNESS—18 

Somerset Maugham tells this 
story of his mother. A friend once 
said to her, “You’re so beautiful 
and there are so many people in 
love with you, why are you faith- 
ful to that ugly. little man you’ve 
married?” And my mother ans’d, 
“He never hurts my feelings.”— 
Everybody’s. 
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FORCE—19 
Force is the only thing aggres- 
sors respect.—Forbes. 


FORGIVENESS—20 

/ The good sister got religion and 
testified: “Friends, before this 
great change came to me, I felt 
so mean and hateful toward my 
uncle that, if he died, I wouldn’t 
have gone to his funeral. But 
now that I have seen the light, I 
am willing to attend his funeral 
eny time.”—Speakers Mag. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—21 

A man trying to explain the free 
enterprise system in 800 words is 
like the man whose wife called 
him on the phone to say that she 
had been invited to a bridge party 
and wanted him to explain just 
how the game is played—Dr NE 
CaROTHERS, G E News, hm, Gen’l 
Electric Co. 


FRIENDSHIP—22 

A true friend, said Aristotle, 
ancient Greek philosopher, is one 
soul in two bodies. 


GENIUS—23 

No one can explain genius; it 
is something with which people are 
born. It seems to be something 
which is floating in the cosmos, 
chooses a certain man as its host, 
and rages, until it burns him out.— 
JOHN GUTHRIE, English Digest. 
(London) 


GIFTS—Giving—24 

He gives little who gives much 
with a frown; he gives much who 
gives a little with a smile—Talmud. 


GOV’T—25 

Twenty yrs ago, 1 person out 
of 40 rec’d money from the gov't. 
Today it’s 1 out of 7—Sum & 
Substance. 


INAPPINESS—26 

Happiness is not the end of duty, 
it is a constituent of it. It is in it 
and of it; not an equivalent, but 
an element.—HENRY GILEs, Wesley 
News. 


HEALTH—27 

A French doctor has a theory 
on what he calls germs of health. 
He says that just as diseased peo- 
ple can infect others with certain 
poisons, so well people are uncon- 
sciously carriers of germs of well- 
being and vitality. — CHas M 
Crowe, Sanctuary. Lenten devo- 
tional booklet. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury) 














From the list crude scratching 
of the earth’s surface with stick 
and stone to modern mechanical 
methods, man has striven to in- 
crease the soil’s yield. In the co- 
lonial period, the farmer was most- 


ly self-sufficient and, except for 
some wheat, tobacco, rice and in- 
digo, raised little more than his 
family required. With a few rough 
tools, he worked the ground and 
harvested the crops by hand. When 
the 1st iron plow was demonstrated 
about 1797, farmers stuck to their 
wooden ones, fearful that the iron 
might have detrimental effects on 
the soil. 

But the period between 1830 
and 1860 marked a notable change 
in American agriculture. At the 
beginning, the farmer produced 
mainly for himself and family. At 
the close, due to mechanization, 
he was raising crops chiefly to sell. 

JOHN DEERE and JAs OLIVER pio- 
neered in the steel plow business. 
Soon the MaANnnrinc, the Hussey and 
the McCormick patents were fur- 
nishing new harvest aids. In Cin- 
cinnati, just 105 yrs ago—June 
4, 1845—fascinated farmers watched 
a trial run of HatTcH’s sowing ma- 
chine,* noting that oats, wheat 
and grass were sown with “speed 
and perfect regularity.” 

Tho a lot of work was still by 
hand, and much improvement and 
many new devices were yet to ap- 
pear, the farming public gradually 
eccepted mechanical devices. His- 
torians mark 1850 as the beginning 
of the machine era in agriculture 
To show the rapidity of its ac- 
ceptance, from 1850 to 1860, farm 
mach’y mfr’s increased from 1,333 
to 2,116. 

By 1910, power farming had 
thoroughly gripped agriculture. The 
tractor, just developed, gave a tre- 
mendous boost. By 1944, some 2 
million were in operation in the 
U S. It is now est’d that farmers 
have 11 million cars, trucks, trac- ° 
tors with an approx horse power 
of 750 million— or 10 times as 
much power as in all U S industry. 
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“The tail of a comet...” 


Hitler spent 4 yrs constructing 
his Atlantic Wall against expected 
Allied invasion. “No power on 
earth,” he boasted, “can drive us 
out of this region against our will.” 

But he reckoned inaccurately. 
On June 6, 1944,* the Allied forces 
hurled an armada of 4,000 ships, 
11,000 planes and 2 million troops 
across the Channel to France in 
the greatest invasion the world 
had ever seen. 

ROELIF LOVELAND, of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, watched the in- 
vasion from the air. “Being only 
one of thousands riding the tail of 
a comet to see history in the mak- 
ing,” he wrote, “leaves a witness 
drained of all emotion and too 
numb to be very articulate 
How can words describe properly 
é sky filled with planes, fighters, 
bombers, risking life itself to give 
the infantry the best possible 
chance to succeed. What magnifi- 
cent teamwork!” 

Another newsman A J LIEBLING, 
assigned to an LCIL, wrote a 
series of eyewitness reports for 
the New Yorker which caught the 
irrepressible humor of young 
Americans going into battle and 
the stark terror of the invasion 
itself . “Crewmen complained 
loudly about the ‘ambiguous farce,’ 
their pet name for the amphibious 
forces . Seaman  Sisnitsky, 
washing clothes at a sink aft of 
the galley, observed sagely: “The 
fois’ ting I’m .gonna do when I 
get home is buy my mudder a 
Washington machine. I never rea- 
lized what the old lady was up 
against.’ A soldier from Brooklyn 
remarked: ‘My brother-in-law is 
an MP in N Y. He’s 6 in’s bigger 
than me. I would like to see him 
here. He would be apprehen- 
sive .. .’”—Abridged from A Treas- 
ury of Great Reporting, edited by 
Louis L SNYDER & RICHARD B Mor- 
ris. (Simon & Schuster) 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—28 
Someone said of nations—but it 
might well have been said of in- 
Cividuals, too—that they require 
of their neighbors “something suf- 
ficiently akin to be understood, 
something sufficiently different to 
provoke att’n, and something suf- 
ficiently great to command ad- 


miration.” — PHOEBE Low, Omaha 
World-Herald. 
LABOR—Mgt—29 

This happened less than 50 yrs 
ago: 


On a Tues morning, a quarry- 
man lost his footing on ice near 
the edge of the quarry. On Sat, 
the men lined up at the office for 
their wk’s pay. In the line was the 
widow of the unfortunate fellow. 
She needed every dollar she could 
get. There were several small chil- 
dren. When handed his envelope, 
she saw there was not a full wk’s 
pay and mentioned it to the boss. 
Quickly and sharply he _ repl’d, 
“Your husband died, Madam, at 
11:10 Tues morning. He didn’t 
work after that, did he?”—KeEn- 
NETH D JOHNSON, “Foundations. of 
Our Security,” Survey, 5-’50. 


LEADERSHIP—30 

I’ve noticed 2 things about men 
who get big salaries. They are al- 
most invariably men who, in con- 
versation or in conf, are adapt- 
able. They quickly get the other 
fellow’s view. They are more eager 
to do this than to express their 
own ideas. Also, they state their 
own point of view convincingly.— 
JOHN HALLOcK, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Univ of Pittsburgh. 


LIFE—31 

Life is a for’gn language; all 
men mispronounce it.—CHRISTOPHER 
Morey, Thunder on the Left. (Lip- 
pincott) 


MARRIAGE—32 

Most young people would insist 
on examining a new car by day- 
light. But when it comes to mar- 
riage Many are content to ex- 
amine the goods by moonlight.— 
Rev J G Waconer, Horizons, syn- 
aicated by Cambridge Associates, 
Boston. 


MONEY—33 

The Treasury dep’t reports that 
the am’t of money in circulation 
is about equal to $178.62 for every 
man, woman and child in the na- 
tion. The total approximates $26,- 
939,917,841. — LAWRENCE MAXWELL, 
Signs of the Times. 


OCCUPATION—Ilazards—34 

U S experts say that working on 
a farm is the most dangerous job. © 
The safest job, believe it or not, 
is working with explosives.—Aus- 
tralasian Mfr. 


OPINION—35 

Wall St may decide our fortunes 
but Main St decides our opinions. 
—GeEO HamILton, St Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


PATIENCE—36 

Expressionless, a judge sat on 
the bench for a long, long time, 
while a barrister addressed the 
court endlessly. Finally the judge 
dispatched a note to the garrulous 
legal light. It read: 

PATIENCE COMPETITION 

Gold medal—me. 

Honorable mention—Job. 

The lawyer wound up in a hur- 
ry.—Tit-Bits. (London) 


PEACE—37 

No matter how carefully we 
fashion the fabric of peace there 
always seem to be some scraps 
left over.—Pathfinder. 


PERSEVERANCE—38 

“Perseverance,” said the old Ne- 
gro preacher, “means, Ist, to take 
holt, 2nd, to hol’ on, and 3rd, to 
nebber let go.”—Man’s Shop, hm, 
House of Ensign. (Cape Town, S 
Africa) 


PRAISE—39 

There is something sweeter than 
receiving praise: the feeling’ of 
having deserved it.—Origin un- 


known. 
PROGRESS—40 
Dr J Duncan Spaeth, while 


coaching a crew one day, said to 
them, “The oarsman is the true 
progressive: he goes forward while 
he is looking backward.”—Dr S 
M SHOEMAKER, Calvary Church, 
New York. 


RELIGION—41 

A never-failing source of wonder 
to the European is the number and 
variety of religious sects in this 
country. The U S census recog- 
nizes 212 separate denominations, 
and there are at least 40 more 
not listed because they refuse to 
disclose their mbrship figures. Only 
in India is there a comparable pro- 
liferation of sects and cults.—AL- 
son J SmirTH, “The ‘Fringe’ Reli- 
gions,” American Mercury, 4-’50. 
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RETIREMENT—42 

It has been est’d that involun- 
tary retirement of workers at 65 
deprives our economy of an in- 
crease in the nat’l product of al- 
most $4 billion a yr—Mavrice J 


~Tosin, Sec’y of Labor. 


RUSSIA—43 
One of the differences between 
the Russians and ourselves, points 
out a correspondent, is that they 
form comm’s only to praise their 
gov't while we, if we wish, can 
form comm’s to disapprove of our 
gov’t. — PETER SNELL, Montrealer. 
And you prate of the wealth | 
of nations, as if it were | 
bought and sold, | 
The wealth of nations is men, | 
not silk and cotton and | 
gold—RicHarp Hovey, Good | 
Business. 44 | 


SKILL—45 

This generation has not slaught- 
ered men for lack of skill, but for 
lack of dedication and direction. 
When men are trained in means 
but not in ends, whether in engi- 
neering, ‘law, teaching or preach- 
ing, they are not thereby given 
great aims. To apply a skill to 
right ends, not merely to have a 
skill, marks the mature man.— 
Epw Leroy Lone, Jr, Science & 
Christian Faith. (Ass’n Press) 


SOCIALISM—46 

Gov’t operation of U S rails 
during World War I cost tax- 
payers $2 million daily. Under pri- 
vate operation during World War 
II rails paid $3 million daily in 
taxes.—Beveridge Paper Co News- 
leiter. 


SPEECH—Speaking—47 

Many public speakers know how 
to say nothing, and if done with 
enthusiasm it is often applauded. 
—Banking. 


SUCCESS—48 

Some people believe ‘that success 
depends entirely on luck and 
pluck: luck in finding somebody 
to pluck.—Times of Brazil. (Sao 
Paulo) 


TALENT—49 

Because we are fluent talkers, 
some of us get the idea we are 
natural born lawyers or salesmen— 
whereas nature perhaps intended 
us to be barbers or radio an- 
nouncers.—Mutual Moments, hm, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association. 
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TELEVISION—50 

The atomic bomb is related to 
the plow in the history of the 
conquest of nature as_ television 
is related to writing in the history 
of communications. — Editorial, 
“Television: Peril to Culture,” 
American Scholar, Spring ’50. 


THOUGHT—51 

If you think you think, asx your- 
self what is the greatest thought 
you ever thought, then listen to 
the silence—Origin unknown. 


TRAVEL—52 

Prior to the war for’gn countries 
earned about $600 million annually 
thru the travel of American tour- 
ists. In the late 20’s and early 30’s 
American tourists were spending 
about 8/10 of 1% of the nat’l in- 
come on travel abroad. In °49 we 
spent 3/10 of 1% of the nat’l in- 
come for this purpose—JoHN C 
Lynn, “World Trade and the Farm- 
er,” Nation’s Agriculture, 5-’50. 


TRUST—53 » 

Every kind of peaceful co-opera- 
tion among men is primarily based 
‘on mutual trust and only secondly 
on institutions such as courts of 
justice and police. This holds for 
nations as well as for individuals. 
And the basis of trust is loyal 
give and take—Dr ALBERT EIN- 
STEIN, physicist, Vital Speeches. 


TRUTH—54 

A Harvard prof was conducting 
an experiment before his class in 
chemistry. He explained the prin- 
ciple and described what would 
happen in the demonstration. 
When the various mat’ls were 
mixed, nothing happened. An ex- 
pectant silence filled the room. 
Turning to the class, the prof 
said: “The demonstration is a 
failure, but the principle, young 
men, the principle is as true as 
the hills.”—Pastor. 


VACATIONS—55 

Those rainy days for which a 
man saves usually arrive during 
his vacation.—Link-Belt News, hm, 
Link-Belt Co. 


VALUES—56 

A woman describes her two 
grandmothers . “When I was 
little and happened to stumble or 
fali down while bringing the milk 
to the house one grandmother al- 
ways asked, ‘Did thee hurt thy- 
self, dear?’ The other grandmother 
would say, ‘Did thee spill the milk, 
dear?’”’ — MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


VIEWPOINT—57 

To an electrician a lamppost is 
a demonstration in electrical en- 
gineering, to a man searching for 
a house number at night it is a 
welcome help, while to an artist 
it is a golden glow in the rain— 
Geo A BoutTtTrRIcK, Prayer. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury) 


WAR—58 

The only attraction of modern 
war to the potential aggressor is 
the hope of swift, decisive victory. 
Not even the most ambitious, vio- 
lent or foolish nation would de- 
liberately risk a long involvement 
in a doubtful enterprise—modern 
war is too fearful to allow of such 
a thought. — Intelligence Digest. 
(London) 


WELFARE STATE—59 

Don’t fall into the prevalent 
habit of leaning back and letting 
the Big Planners in Washington 
make the plans for you. They 
promise to employ you, and clothe 
and feed you. But when you sit 
down at their table the seating 
arrangement is always the same. 
They sit at the top of the tabie 
and are list served. You sit at the 
foot, near the cashier. You get 
the check—Bruce Barton, King 
Features Syndicate. 


WORK—60 

Profit is only the by-product 
of work. Happiness is the chief 
product.—Future. 





Russian Vice Pre- 


mier V M MoOLoTov, 
in recent speech: “We 
firmly believe in the 


Leninist-Stalinist principles of 
the peaceful co-existence of 2 
systems and peaceful competi- 
tion between them.” 


“ ” 


ternat’] imperialism cannot co- 
exist with the Soviet Republic. 
Conflict is unavoidable, and 
here is the greatest historical 
task of the Russian Revolution, 
that of provoking the Inter- 
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A man fell overboard from a 
Caribbean liner and screamed for 
help as he saw a school of man- 
eating sharks heading his way. A 
famous criminal lawyer called from 
the steamer, “I'll help you,” and 
dived into the ocean. Immediately 
the sharks formed a 2-lane escort 
and convoyed the 2 men back to 
the ship. 

“It’s a miracle,” gasped the res- 
cued man. 


“Not at all,” said the lawyer. 
“Just a matter of professional 
courtesy.” — Pure Oil News, hm, 
Pure Oil Co. a 


“ ” 


If peace costs more than we 
can afford, and war is even 
more expensive, the only con- 
ceivable out is a new kind of 
arithmetic.—Hartford Courant. 
A little Milwaukee girl came 

home from school and mentioned 
that she had to “copy everything 
off of the paper of the girl sit- 
ting next to me because I can't 
see the blackboard.” 

The next day her mother took 
her to the doctor to test her eyes. 
He finished and looked at her for 
a min. “Your eyes,” he said, “are 
even better than normal. Why 
can’t you see the blackboard?” 

“Because,” ans’d the little girl, 
“the girl sitting in front of me 
is too tall.’"—Milwaukee Jnl. h 


June is the mo when schools 
turn graduates out to get an 
education.—Pittsburgh Press. 


Hank Sylvern tells of the Rus- 
sian who became so mad he want- 
ed to go sock Joe Stalin. “Now, 
now,” cautioned his friend. “Let’s 
not lose our heads.”—-EarRL WILSON, 
N Y Post Syndicate. c 


“Grand Coulee!” yelled the Amer- 
ican, as he hit his finger with the 
hammer. 

“Grand Coulee! What do you 
mean?” asked neighbor. 

“That’s the world’s largest dam, 
isn’t it?”—Ireland’s Own. d 


After 3 days and nights of steady 
downpour, the rural mail carrier 
on a back country route was re- 
quested to make a report concern- 
ing his tardiness in accomplishing 
deliveries. He wrote: “First day 
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You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JESSIE D Cox 
Fairmont, W Va 
Two commuters were discuss- 
ing the merits of television. 
One, in a firm and decisive 
tone, remarked that the new 
medium was a “time waster 
and in the experimental stage.” 
The other, after a _ long 
thoughtful pause, halted the 
discussion with, “I haven’t got 
a set, either.” — Tracks, hm, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
busted tire chains and kept get- 
ting stuck in the mud. Second day 
my team of mules played out. 
Third day my boat got wedged in 
treetops above Picnic Grove.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. rx e 
Next to the woman scorned— 
in the list of those that hell 
hath no fury like—is the Com- 
munist snapping out of his 
dream.—Omaha World-Herald. 
Nobody was left out of the 
“credits” in the Metropolitan Op- 
era programs—as witness: 
“Scenery was designed and 
painted by Jos Urban.” 


“Repainted by Jos Novak.”— 
ELIZABETH CLARKSON ZWaRT, Des 
Moines Register. f 


“ ” 


Deep in the hills of Ark, a hill- 
billy slowly opened his eyes and 
said to his companion: “You ain’t 


yerself, lately. Ya sick or some- 
thin’?” 
“Yeah,” drawled the 2nd _ hill- 


billy, between yawns. “Got in- 
soOmnia. Keep waking up every few 
days.”—Future. £ 
Taxpayer: Gov’t worker with 
no sick leaves, no holidays and 
no vacations.—Pathfinder. 

The 3 men in a smoking com- 
partment of a train discussed the 
vagaries of men. One said, “I know 
a man who writes a very small 
hand to save ink.” 

Another said, “A friend of my 
father always stops the clock at 


night to save wear and tear on it.” 

“Your men are spendthrifts,” 
said the 3rd. “I know an old man 
who won’t read the paper because, 
he says, it wears out his glasses.” 
—Highways of Happiness. h 


A go-getter is a guy who 
runs out of gas 2 mi’s from a 
service station. —. Bos Hawk, 
radio program. 

A publicity man went to a film 
producer and asked him to identi- 
fy 4 girls in a still photograph. 

The producer said: “I don't 
know their names but I'll give you 
their telephone numbers.”—ERSKINE 
Jounson, Photoplay. i 


iti ”» 

Latest Rumanian underground 
joke on Ana Pauker, Communist 
leader; The Russian police chief 
Beria: was berating her for her 
slowness in a Rumanian party 
purge and used indecent language. 

Ana” objected: “Remember, I’m 
a woman!” 

“Don’t worry,” Beria retorted. 
“T’ll keep your secret.”—Quick. j 


A much-married actress brougnt 
home a brand new husband. But 
her son only wailed when he met 
his new stepfather. He cried, “You 
promised me Gene Autry this 
time!”—FRANK FARRELL. kK 


Stalin certainly has a profit- 
able hobby — collecting China. 
—RED SKELTON, radio comedian. 


The Mayor, proud of having 
been awarded an honorary degree 
by his former college, was address- 
ing a class of boys and girls in one 
of the city’s grammar schools. He 
asked them whether anyone knew 
the meaning of MD, DD and LL D. 
There was a dead silence until 
a little girl excitedly shrilled: “f 
know, mister! Mairsy Doats, Dosey 
Doats and Little Lambsy Divey!”— 
Wis Jnl of Education. 1 


They say that Dan’l, when thrown 
into the lions’ den, smiled and 
muttered, “At any rate, after this 
banquet, there will be no speech.” 
—Curieur. (Geneva) m 
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Patsy, 6, and Mary, 3, were talk- 
ing about their night prayers. 

“Now, be sure you remember 
your favorite relatives,” their 
mother cautioned. “Always say 
‘God bless all my aunts and 
uncles.’ ” 


“But,” objected the little girls, 
“how can we say ‘God bless ’em’ 
when we've never heard ’em 
sneeze?”—ETHEL M REESE, Dizie 
Roto Mag. n 


Schoolboy Howlers 

A monopoly is a 1-winged par- | 
rot. | 
Half-bred refers to sausages. | 
Reefs are what you put on | 
coffins. | 
A Prime Minister is a clergy- | 
man just in the middle of his | 
career. | 
The Minister of War is the | 
clergyman who preaches to | 
soldiers in barracks. — Diron’s | 
Paper Circular, hm, L S Dixon | 
& Co Ltd, Liverpool. o ; 


At Columbia Univ a prof who 
had been away for a few days 
ret’d to his office and asked his 
sec’y if there had been any visi- 
tors. “Yes,” she said, “2 pigeons 
came in the window this morning 
and sat on your desk for a while.” 

“Well,” commented the prof, busy 
looking over his mail, “I hope you 
were nice to them.”—Pleasures of 
Publishing, hm, Columbia Univ 
Press. p 


Undertaker: “One who fol- 
lows the medical profession.— 
Canadian High News. 


The new church was nearly fin- 
ished and the inside furnishings 
were in place. Proudly he bragged, 
“You should see the altar in my 
church!” 

The girl responded eagerly, “Lead 
me to it!”—Carolina Co-operator. q 


Hecklers don’t always get the 
best of it—if you’re tempted to 
interrupt an election speaker, re- 
member this cautionary tale. 

Lloyd George once began a 
speech, “I am here .. .” He paused 
for a moment and a would-be hu- 
morist shouted: “So am I.” “Quite 
so,” said Lloyd George. “But you’re 
not all there.” — Answers. (Lon- 
don) r 
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He ret’d to his office building 
after hrs to pick up some for- 
gotten papers and found the sing!e 
elevator man on night duty deeply 
engrossed in 20-odd lbs of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. “What’re you 
looking up?” he asked the man. 
“Nuttin’.” 

“Nothing?” “Nope. Readin’. I’m 
to ‘RA’ now. Ain’t gonna be runnin’ 
a elevator all m/’life!”"—Montreal 
(Canada) Star. s 

Doing housework for $10 a 
wk is domestic service, but do- 
ing it for nothing is matri- 
mony. — Peninsular Light, hm, 

Peninsular Life Ins Co. 


The installation of TV is not 
without its hazards. One fellow. 
poking the outside wall of an old 
house to find a firm spot for the 


antenna, finally felt his screws 


bite into the wood. Thinking he 
had hit a 2-by-4 upright, he brack- 
eted the antenna tightly to the 
wall. Then, going inside to com- 
plete the job, he discovered the 
screws had gone clear thru the 
wall and imbedded themselves 
firmly in a heavy picture frame 
containing a portrait of the cus- 
tomer’s mother. — ADIE SUEHSDORF, 
This Wk. t 

The picture that the lst grader 
drew of the Holy Family included 
a small girl but no Mary. 
Naturally the sister was interested. 

“Is that little girl supposed to 
be the Blessed Mother?” she asked 
the child. 

“No,” the child repl’d. “The 
Blessed Mother’s gone shopping. 
That’s the baby sitter.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. u 

The sweet young thing was taken 
by her boy friend to a sleight- 
of-hand show. The “Prof” was 
reading a book thru 1 thickness of 
cloth—then another page thru 2 
thickness—then 3. The girl could 
stand no longer and started to 
leave. 

“What's the matter?” asked her 
escort. “Don’t you like the per- 
formance?” 

“John,” she repl’d, “this is no 
place for a decent girl in a cot- 
ton dress.”—Speakers Mag. v 





BINDING: Series of crimps is 
basic idea behind new binding ma- 
chine. Needs no _ fasteners or 
gummed seals; can bind together 
from 2 to 7 or 8 pages of let- 
ters, circulars, lists, bulletins, di- 
rect mail pieces, etc. Small port- 
able and hand-operated. (Adv’s 
Digest) 

COMMUNICATIONS: In a Dan- 
ish hospital, doctors are sum- 
moned to the phone by signals 
buzzing from tiny pocket radio 
receivers. No bigger than ordinary 
cigarette case, receivers buzz sig- 
nals from telephone operator’s ra- 
dio sender. (U FP) 

LIGHTING: Light is concentrat- 
ed where you want it by glass 
lens that attaches easily to any 
bulb up to 100-watt size via 2 
wire clips. For table, floor, reading, 
and other lamps, the lens doubles 
light intensity, concentrates light 
on close work. (PETER DyYDEN, 
Parade) 


MERCHANDISING: A _ Detroit 
store has set up a recording ma- 
chine in one window. When shop 
is closed, customers put coin in 
siot, speak orders into mouthpiece. 
Goods is delivered to them in the 
morning. (Progressive Grocer) 


MFTAL: A variety of cast iron 
which is not brittle, but may be 
bent or twisted without breaking, 


has been fabricated. (Grit) 


SEWING: Coin-operated sewing 
machines are joining ranks of self- 
services. You can now sew for an 
hr simply by dropping quarter in 
meter attached to sewing machine. 
(Bakers Review) 

TRAVEL: Simple-to-use currency 
guide will be especially useful to 
travelers for determining hotel bills, 
meal prices, shopping costs, guide 
fees and other currency ‘conver- 
sions, (Horizons, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s Boston) 
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June 4 
1738—b Geo III, King of England 
1845—*Mechanica! sow.ng of grain dem- 

onstrated 
1941—d Wilhelm II, 


June 5 

1718—Baptized Thos Chippendale, 
lish cabinet-maker 

1723—*b Adam Smith, Scottish econo- 
mist 

1783—World’s ist balloon ascension 

1849—Denmark’s constitution signed 

1900—*d Stephen Crane, American 


German emperor 


Eng- 


author 
1910—-*d O Henry (Wm Sydney Porter), 
American author 


June 6 

1599—Baptized Diego Velasquez, Span- 
ish painter 

1606—*b Pierre Corneille, French dram- 
atist, poet 

1755—b Nathan Hale, American patriot 

1799—d Patrick Henry, American states- 
man, orator 

1840—b Sir John Stainer, 
ganist, composer 

1868—b Rob’t F Scott, 
tic explorer 

1875—*b Thos Mann, 

1944—*Invasion of Normandy 


British or- 


British Antarc- 
German novelist 
D-Day 


June 7 

632 AD—d Mohamme‘, 
hammedanism 

1825—b Richard D Blackmore, 
novelist 

1848—b Paul Gauguin, French art'st 

1880— John Brougham, British actor 

1893—*d Edwin T Booth, American 
actor 


founder Mo- 
English 


June 8 
1772—b Rob’t Stevenson, Scottish en- 
gineer, builder of light houses 
1809—*d Thos Paine. English-American 
author, political philosopher 
1810—b Rob’t Schumann, German com- 


poser 

1813—b David Porter, American naval 
comdr 

1845—d Andrew Jackson, 7th U S Pres 

1857—*d Douglas Wm Jerrold, Eng- 
lish dramatist, editor 

1869—*b Frank Lloyd Wright, 
can architect 

1888—*d Jas Freemen Clarke, American 
clergyman, author 


Ameri- 


June 9 

1672—h Peter I, 
Emperor 

1781—b Geo Stephenson, 
neer, inventor 

1790—“‘Philadelphia Spelling Book,”’ Ist 
book entered for copyright. 

1791—b John Howard Payne, Americon 
actor, playwright 

1870—*d Chas Dickens, English novelist 

1948—*d Joshua Loth Liebman, Ameri- 
can rabbi, author 


June 10 

1819—b Gustave Courbet, French artist 

1836—d Andre Amnpcre, French physicist 

1841—b Sir Henry Morton Stanley, 
English explorer 

*Indicates relevant items on this page. 
See also: Pathways to the Past, 
Gem Box. 


“The Great,’ Russian 


British engi- 


EDWIN T BOOTH* 

Everyone knows the story of Lin- 
coln’s assassination but few have 
heard of an accident which oc- 
curred in 1863, two yrs before the 
death of the president. A 20-yr-old 
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lad was standing on a platform 
in Jersey City waiting for a train. 
Eefore he could regain his bal- 
ance a restless crowd had thrown 
him to the space between the 
platform and a train moving out. 
As he struggled vainly to pull him- 
self uv, a man in the crowd hauled 
him to safety. The young man was 
Rob’t Todd Lincoln, and his res- 
cuer w2s Edwin Footh, brother of 
the man who later killed Pres 
Lincoln.—Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


JAS FREEMAN CLARKE* 

All the strength and force of 
man comes from his faith in 
things unseen. He who believes is 
strong; he who doubts is weak. 
Strong convictions precede great 
actions. 


PIERRE CORNEILLE* 

He who has not a good memory 
should never take upon him the 
trade of lying. 


CHAS DICKENS* 

While there is infection in di- 
sease and sorrow, there is nothjng 
in the world quite so irresistably 
contagious as laughter and good 
humor. 


O HENRY* 

On a dark N Y st dn Christmus 
Eve, a shabby-looking man ac- 
costed O Henry and asked for 
money. Henry felt in his pocket, 
produced a coin, and handed it 
tc the pandhandler. 

In a little while the man came 
running back, and exclaimed ex- 
citedly, “You made a _ mistake, 
friend; this is a $20 gold piece!” 

“I know it is,” replied the great 
chronicler of little people’s joys 
and sorrows, “But that is all I 
have.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


DOUGLAS WM JERROLD* 

Happiness grows at our own 
fireside, and is not to be picked 
in stranger’s gardens. 


JOSHUA LOTH LIEBMAN* 

Our emotional weainer is made 
up of hurricanes and tornadoes 
and gay smiling days ... It is 
bard to remember the sun when 
the storm rages but “This too will 
pass away”—the sun will smile 
again. 


THOS MANN* 

Order and simplification are the 
first steps toward the mastery of 
a subject—the actual enemy is 
the unknown. — Magic Mountain. 
(Knopf) 
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“Sir, I exist!” 
“However,” repl’d the universe, 
“That fact has not -created in 

me 
A sense of obligation.”—STEPHEN 
CraNeE,* War Is Kind. (Lippin- 


THOS PAINE* 

Panics in some cases have their 
uses; they produce as much good 
as hurt. Their duration is short; 
the mind grows thru them, and 
acquires a firmer habit than before. 


ADAM SMITH* 

Man is an animal that makes 
bargains; no other animal does 
this—one dog does not change a 
bone with another. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT* 

I think modern housing develop- 
ments in our big cities (the kind 
crammed together on 50-ft: lots) 
are damnable and criminal. We 
used to have slums of the body— 
now we have slums of the mind. 
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